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INTRODUCTION 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  lives  under  a 
nuclear  sword  of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the 
slenderest  of  threads,  capable  of  being  cut 
at  any  moment  by  accident,  miscalculation, 
or  madness. 

John  F.  Kennedy  1961. 

In   no  other  area  of  life  is  there  a  more  agonizing 
question  facing  the  world  in  general  than  the  question  of 
war  and  peace.   Other  questions  may  receive  temporary  emphasis, 
but  they  recede  into  the  background  when  this  one  is  asked. 
This  is  natural  since  the  answers  to  this  question  affects 
not  only  the  quality  of  our  collective  existence  but  our 
very  existence  itself. 

Present  Situation 

With  the  discovery  of  nuclear  energy  and  the  manu- 
facture of  nuclear  weapons,  man  acquired  the  means  and  the 
ability  to  destroy  or  annihilate  himself.  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  has  said: 

Global  war  has  become  a  Frankenstein  to 
destroy  both  sides.   No  longer  is  it  a  weapon 
of  adventure-- the  short  cut  to  international 
power.   If  you  lose,  you  are  annihilated. 
If  you  win,  you  stand  only  to  lose.   No  longer 
does  it  possess  even  the  chance  of  the  winner 
of  a  duel.   It  contains  now  only  the  germs  of 
double  suicide. 


Richard  H.  Rovere ,  The  MacArthur  Controversy 
(New  York:  Farrar ,  Straus  and  Giroux,  1965) ,  p.  298 
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Plainly  put,  the  question  of  war  places  us  today  upon  the 
very  brink  of  recorded  time  where  we  are  confronted  with  the 
abyss  of  global  chaos. 

Problem 

Quite  plainly  it  has  become  evident  that  every  citi- 
zen must  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  danger  and  forces 
involved  in  war.   This  subject  has  become  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  military  and  the  so-called  experts.   Today,  man 
is  involved  in  a  struggle  with  technology  as  well  as  with 
himself.   A  scientific  monster  has  been  created  which  threat- 
ens to  get  entirely  out  of  hand.   It  cannot  be  stuffed  back 
into  the  bottle  from  which  it  came.   We  must  learn  to  master 

it.2 

To  understand  the  problem,  it  must  be  identified. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  seeking  answers  to  a  number 
of  vital  questions:   Is  war  ever  justified?   If  so,  in  what 
instances?   In  these  instances,  are  nuclear  weapons  a  military 
necessity?   Is  nuclear  war  now  ethically  justifiable? 

THE  THEORY  OF  JUSTIFIABLE  WAR 

The  pacifist  has  a  ready  answer  to  these  questions, 
and  his  answer  may  well  be  ripe  for  serious  consideration. 


2Ralph  E.  Lapp,  Kill  and  Overkill 
(New  York:  Basic  Books ,  Inc .  ,  1962)  ,  p~  11. 
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However,  the  pacifist's  unqualified  condemnation  of  violent 
coercion  fails  to  reckon  sufficiently  with  the  demonic  powers 
evident  in  history.   It  tends  to  misconstrue  the  nature  and 
function  of  the  state  and  apparently  separates  justice  from 
love,  robbing  love  of  moral  responsibility.   The  natural  alter- 
native seems  to  be  the  position  which  has  traditionally  held 
to  the  legitimacy  of  war. 

God's  Purpose  in  Government 

The  Bible  clearly  indicates  that  God  does  not  condone 
anarchy  and  wills  the  establishment  of  governed  states.   God 
wills  that  men  be  governed  by  responsible  authorities  whom 
He  permits  to  rule  in  His  name  as  His  appointed  ministers 
(Rom.  13:1-7).   Nowhere  does  this  suggest  that  God  sanctions 
every  political  administration  or  regime,  but  rather  He  wills 
the  establishment  of  a  just  political  order  which  allows  life 
to  flourish  in  accordance  with  God's  creative  and  redemptive 
purpose.   In  order  for  man  to  fulfill  God's  purpose  and  will 
for  his  life,  he  must  have  those  freedoms  necessary  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  incurred  with  the  choices  made.   Although 
these  freedoms  do  not  originate  in  and  of  the  state,  the 
state  has  been  established  to  secure  them  and  to  defend  them 
against  perversion  and  attack.   To  accomplish  this  end,  the 


G.  E.  M.  Anscombe,  "War  and  Murder,"  Nuclear  Weapons, 
A  Catholic  Response  (New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward^  1961) ,  pp .  55- 

5e~: 
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state  is  armed. 


Justice  of  Defensive  Wars 


The  objective  of  military  aggression  is  to  close  with 
and  destroy  the  enemy.   It  is  the  means  whereby  an  aggressor 
nation  seeks  to  subject  another  country  to  its  will.   The 
victim  has  but  two  basic  choices:   to  fight  or  surrender. 
True,  appeasement  may  be  a  temporary  measure  to  gain  time, 
but  it  never  discourages  the  aggressor;  rather  it  encourages 
him  to  further  aggression.   Thus,  appeasement  merely  postpones 
the  decision  to  fight  or  surrender.   Any  country  thus  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  armed  aggression  must-  prepare  to 
counter  such  armed  aggression  with  a  force  of  sufficient 
magnitude  as  to  render  the  aggressive  force  inoperative. 
Thus,  every  nation  is  justified  in  maintaining  such  military 
forces  as  necessary  to  provide  an  order  of  justice  in  which 
human  society  may  flourish.    "In  substance  the  just  war  is 
the  war  fought  either  in  self-defense  or  in  collective 
defense  against  an  armed  attack."0 


^Edgar  Y.  Mullins,  The  Christian  Religion 
(Valley  Forge:  The  Judson  Press,  1964),  pp.  423-427. 

Paul  Ramsey,  The  Just  War 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1968),  pp.  43-45. 

6Robert  W.  Tucker,  The  Just  War 
(Baltimore:  The  John  Hopkins  Press,  T360) ,  p.  11. 


THE  GAME  OF  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Although  the  Doctrine  of  Just  War  sanctions  war  in 
principle,  it  does  not  sanction  war  in  general.   Furthermore, 
it  is  questionable  whether  a  general  thermonuclear  war  can, 
in  any  traditional  sense  of  the  word,  be  called  a  war  at  all. 
Certainly  the  unlimited  use  of  nuclear  weapons  could  only 
lead  to  a  meaningless  holocaust. 

Military  Necessity  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  just  war  concept  advocates  the  right  of  every 
nation  to  accumulate  an  armed  force  of  "sufficient  magnitude 
as  to  render  (any)  aggressive  force  inoperative."   In  simple 
terms,  this  means  that  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
any  potential  aggressor  is  sufficient  justification  for  the 
stockpiling  of  similar  nuclear  deterrents  by  the  would-be 
victim.   Nuclear  weapons  exist  today  and  are  increasing. 

Today  two  nuclear  giants  face  each  other  -  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia.   A  third  participant  appears 
to  be  immerging  on  the  horizon  -  Red  China.   Every  informed 
citizen  knows  that  the  United  States  government  is  ready 
to  secure  a  major  disarmament  of  the  nations,  provided  there 
is  an  adequate  means  of  enforcing  such  an  agreement.   Without 
such  a  guarantee,  all  of  the  free-world  would  be  courting 


7Ibid.,  p.  54 
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disaster.   A  nation  not  possessing  weapons  is  obviously  at 
the  mercy  of  the  one  who  does.   Efforts  at  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  has  produced  no  evidence  of  a  willingness  to 
any  form  of  disarmament  inspection  or  security  which  will 
assure  adequate  safety  for  the  nations  disarming.   Furthermore, 
experience  shows  that  the  Soviet  government  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  keep  any  agreement  or  treaty  if  it  becomes  expedient 
not  to  do  so.   It,  thus,  would  appear  that  apart  from  wholesale 
surrender,  the  United  States  has  no  military  alternative  to 
the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  fast  determination 
to  use  them  if  necessary. 

Based  upon  the  just  war  concept,  the  United  States  has 
developed  a  non-aggressive  foreign  policy.   With  the  advent  of 
nuclear  weapons,  this  foreign  policy  has  dictated  a  military 
philosophy  directed  toward  retaliation  against  aggression. 
Apart  from  the  capability  and  the  determination  to  use  this 
philosophy,  the  world  would  undoubtedly  have  been  engaged 
already  in  a  major  war  resulting  from  Soviet  national  expan- 
sion.  To  date,  nuclear  weapons  have  been  the  major  deterrent 
to  Soviet  expansion  to  control  key  areas  of  extreme  impor- 

Q 

tance  to  the  security  of  the  free-world.    It  must  be  con- 
cluded that  nuclear  weapons  are  a  military  necessity  unless 


°Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1957),  pp.  21-23. 
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the  United  States  and  its  allies  are  prepared  to  admit  with 
finality  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  Soviet  aggression 
and  tyranny  than  to  risk  nuclear  war.   Such  a  policy  can  only 
be  motivated  by  fear,  and  fear  never  deals  effectively  with 
aggression  and  tyranny. 

Problems  Associated  with  Nuclear  Weapons 

There  are  some  problems  associated  with  the  employ- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons.   The  first  of  these  is  the  probabil- 
ity of  an  accidental  war.   Military  leaders  readily  admit 
that  some  mistake  or  malfunction  at  a  lower  military  level 
might  fire  a  missile  or  trigger  a  nuclear  device  thus  initiat- 
ing hostilities.   However,  they  hasten  to  state  that  this 
possibility  is  so  obvious  that  surely  all  powers  have  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  such  a  disaster.   One  is  left  to 
wonder . y 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  ultimate 
decision  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  defense  will  not  be  made 
by  man's  own  will  but  by  his  hardware.   The  comparative  short 
reaction  time  necessary  to  acquire  an  incoming  warhead, 
perform  discrimination  procedures,  prepare  the  defensive 
weapon  to  fire,  necessitates  the  use  of  computer  techniques. 
Thus  the  decision  to  destroy  an  incoming  warhead  and,   in 

"Lapp,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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the  final  analysis,  an  enemy  nation  will  be  made  by  a  radar, 

a  telephone  circuit,  and  an  electronic  computer.   It  will,  of 

necessity,  be  arrived  at  without  the  aid  of  human  intelligence 

Dr.  W.  H.  Pickering  of  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  has  expressed 

it  well: 

It  is  a  frightening  prospect.   Far  more  than  being 
slaves  to  our  machines,  our  very  lives  depend  upon 
the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  a  computing  machine 
in  a  far  distant  country.   The  failure  of  a  handful 
of  vacuum  tubes  and  transistors  could  determine  the 
fate  of  our  civilization.  u 

Finally,  it  may  accurately  be  stated  that  the  Nuclear 
Powers  are  in  possession  of  sufficient  nuclear  destruction  to 
completely  annihilate  and  obliterate  this  planet.   Dr.  Ralph 
Lapp,  a  prominent  nuclear  physicist,  has  estimated  that  as  of 
the  end  of  1980  the  stockpile  of  fissionable  material  would 
total  some  350  ton  (±20%) .   This  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
70,000  Hiroshima  bombs!   This  does  not  include  any  allowance 
for  H-bomb  production  since  the  necessary  techniques  for 
computing  such  were  not  available.     Many  prominent  leaders 
see  the  existence  of  this  vast  escalating  stockpile  of  destruc- 
tion as  a  mortal  danger  and  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
whole  world. 


10Ibid. ,  p.  9. 
UIbid.  ,  p.  43. 
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Guilty  Responsibilities  of  the  Aggressor 

On  the  international  level  every  nation,  regardless 
of  its  type  of  government,  is  a  corporate  society,  its  deci- 
sions are  binding  on  the  entire  populace.   True,  it  is  the 
ruler(s)  of  a  nation  which  decides  ultimately  to  engage  in 
aggression,  but  it  is  the  people  who  fight.   No  leader  will 
risk  war  unless  he  is  confident  of  popular  support.   He  uses 
all  means  available  to  secure  the  support  of  the  masses  in 

preparing  for  war.   But  no  leader  will  hazard  defeat  and  de- 

12 
struction  without  the  support  of  the  people. 

Admittedly,  no  one  wants  a  nuclear  war.   However,  we 

must  not  fool  ourselves  into  believing  that  this  is  motivated 

by  moral  righteousness.   It  is  fear  of  self,  not  love  and  mercy 

13 
that  restrains  nuclear  aggression.     The  willingness  of  na- 
tions to  engage  in  conquest  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly 
by  the  unremitting  frequency  of  wars  down  through  the  pages 
of  history  -  the  greatest  of  them  coming  in  this  present  age 
of  science,  enlightenment,  and  reason.   In  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate restraints,  it  appears  that  all  that  is  needed  to  stim- 
ulate aggression  is  to  adequately  arouse  human  lusts  giving 
assurance  of  victory  at  acceptable  cost. 


-^Tucker,    op.    cit.,    pp.    25-26. 

■^Justic   G.    Lawler,    Nuclear   War 
(Westminster:    The   Newman   Press ,    1965)  ,    p.    5 
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It  appears  that  one  can  safely  conclude  that  histori- 
cally, aggression  is  launched  by  governments  with  the  active 
or  passive  support  of  the  people,  without  which  no  govern- 
ment would  start  military  action.   Thus  the  people,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  are  not  innocent;  they  share  the  guilt  of  aggres- 
sion.  The  true  innocents  -  incompetants ,  children,  and  non- 
conformists -  are  exposed  to  danger  by  their  own  nation.  ^ 

Since  the  bombing  of  World  War  II,  and  now  the  advent 
of  nuclear  weapons,  the  would-be  aggressor  is  no  longer 
shielded  by  its  armed  forces.   No  longer  is  it  necessary  to 
defeat  these  armed  forces  to  get  at  the  real  will  behind  the 
aggression.   The  people  by  supporting  the  ambitions  of  their 
governments  share  its  guilt  and  thus  must  accept  the  same 
risks  as  its  armed  forces.   No  one  can  now  afford  to  be  dis- 
interested in  his  government's  foreign  policy.   Each  bears  a 
responsibility  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  account  for  in 
a  manner  hereto  unknown  to  mankind. 

Ethical  Implications 

Nuclear  weapons  are  by  their  inherrent  nature  mass 
destruction  devices.   The  efforts  of  blast,  heat,  immediate 


14Robert  W.  Tucker,  "The  Means  of  War;  Do  Limits  Exist?" 
Just  War  and  Vatican  Council  II:  A  Critique   (New  York : 
The  Council  on  Religion  and  International  Affairs,  1966), 
pp.  24-25. 

Kissinger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  58-59. 
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and  residual  radiation  from  a  nuclear  explosion  are  extreme 
in  terms  of  area  affected,  degree  of  destruction,  and  of  ef- 
fect time  lapse. 

Most  all  military  authorities  agree  that  any  de- 
struction beyond  that  necessary  to  cause  submission  of  the  ag- 
gressor and  to  bring  about  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
war  issue  is  unjustifiable  and  therefore  unethical.   Even  if 
nuclear  weapons  are  a  military  necessity  in  preventing,  deter- 
ring, or  fighting  an  otherwise  justifiable  war,  the  massive 
effects  of  such  weapons,  especially  to  non-combatants,  may 
make  their  use  unethical,  even  if  the  only  alternative  is 
complete  surrender.   The  critical  factor  here  is  the  word 
massive . 

In  every  military  conflict,  there  are  some  non-comba- 
tant casualties.   Although  the  nations  involved  may  take  every 
precaution  possible  to  avoid  hurt  to  enemy  non-combatants,  it 
is  recognized  that  there  will  be  some  non-combatant  losses 
due  to  their  proximity  to  legitimate  military  targets.   These 
people  are  endangered  because  their  government  elects  to 
fight  and  to  maintain  war  support  activities  where  they  are 
located.  "   In  previous  conflicts,  it  has  been  generally  agreed 
that  if  a  country  engages  justifiably  in  a  particular  con- 
flict, it  is  not  normally  subject  to  criticism  for  the  loss 


1  ft 

Lawler ,  op.  cit.,  pp.  64-66 
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of  non-combatants  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  legiti- 
mate military  targets  which  must  be  eliminated  to  bring  the 
conflict  to  a  successful  conclusion.   In  nuclear  war,  however, 
the  number  of  non-combatant   losses  may  be  so  great  that  it 
is  unethical  to  use  them. 

Many  moralists  feel  that  a  war  makes  sense  only  when 

it  can  be  regarded  as  "an  effectual  political  instrument  ser- 

1  8 
viceable  to  meaningful  social  ends.'     When  it  is  not  regarded 

as  such,  when  it  does  not  envision  a  lasting  peace,  when  it  does 
not  intend  to  effect  a  stable  political  order  in  which  "life 
(may)  flourish  in  accordance  with  God's  creative  and  redemp- 
tive purpose,"  and  when  it  destroys  the  very  culture  in  whose 
interest  it  is  fought,  then  it  makes  no  sense  at  all  and  can 
not  receive  a  Christian  endorsement .  ■*■" 

THE  HOPE  OF  CIVILIZATION 

The  question  in  everyone's  mind,  of  course,  is, 
"What  can  be  done  about  the  recurrence  of  war  and  especially 
the  threat  of  ultimate  nuclear  destruction?"   The  answers  are 


17 


Tucker,  The  Just  War,  op.  cit.,  pp.  26-27 


18Paul  Tillish,  "The  Nuclear  Dilemma-A  Discussion, 
Christianity  and  Crisis,  November,  1961,  pp.  203-204. 

•^Lawler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  86-87- 
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by  no  means  simple,  without  risk,  or  final.   They  involve  sin- 
cerity, resolution,  and  daring. 

The  Arms  Race 

Military  philosophy  prior  to  the  advent  of  nuclear 
weapons  clung  to  the  view  that  strength  lay  in  numbers. 
The  more  weapons  a  nation  had,  the  more  secure  it  would  be. 
Obviously  this  is  no  longer  true,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  was. 
Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  spent  more  money  on 
militaty  security  than  it  did  on  the  execution  of  that  war, 
yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  security  is  any  better  than  before. 
What  has  been  overlooked  is  that  nuclear  weapons  have  introduced 
a  new  scale  of  weights  and  measures  which  have  demolished  the 
old  doctrines  and  given  a   entirely  different  character  to 
defense.   Through  lack  of  appreciation  of  that  fact,  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  made  continuous 
calculations  of  the  other's  nuclear  capability  on  unverifiable 
data  and,  in  each  case,  concluded  that  more  and  better  nuclear 
weapons  are  needed  as  a  deterrent.   The  result  has  been  an 
unheard  of  spiraling,  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  problem  is  how  to  stop  it.   No  one  supposes  that 
there  is  any  easy,  ready-made  solution.   It  is  not  likely 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  suddenly 


20 


Lapp,  op.  cit.,  p.  139. 
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"see  the  light"  together  and  amiably  conclude  an  agreement. 
Nevertheless,  they  share  one  great  interest  -  how  to  stay 
alive.   Furthermore,  both  nations  have  a  mutual  concern  about 
the  future  rise  of  other  nuclear  powers  -  specifically  China 
and  Germany.   "The  more,  the  merrier"  does  not  hold  true  here. 
The  present  nuclear  powers  have  the  strongest  incentives  to 
bring  nuclear  weapons  under  control  while  there  is  still  time. 
Time  is  short ! 

If  the  two  sides  will  not  act  jointly  on  steps  towards 
arms  control,  we  must  consider  whether  a  start  could  be  made 
independently.   Should  the  United  States,  then,  take  the  ini- 
tiative?  Would  the  present  disarmament  negotiations  be  assisted 
by  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States?   To  many 
people  "unilateral  action"  has  become  synonymous  with  treason 
or  stupidity.   It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  risks  in- 
volved.  There  is  nothing  more  difficult,  more  uncertain,  more 
dangerous  than  to  take  the  lead  in  the  introduction  of  a  new 
order  of  things.   But  the  risks  of  a  continuation  of  the  arms 
race  are  far  greater. 

Steps  to  Disarmament 

An  objective  and  realistic  analysis  of  our  nuclear 
hazards  seems  to  suggest  some  logical  steps  the  United  States 
could  consider  which  would  in  all  likelihood  improve  rather 
than  endanger  our  security.   They  are: 

1.   Our  mission  program  should  be  revised  to  make  it 
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a  more  retaliatory  force  than  an  offensive  force.   The  most 
effective  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  place  our  main  re- 
liance on  a  Polaris  force  and  to  cut  back  sharply  and  pos- 
sibly eliminating  the  ICBM  program.   This  submarine-based 
deterrent  lends  itself  well  to  international  arms  control 
and  gradual  disarmament. 

2.  The  unending  production  of  nuclear  material  for 
bomb  production  should  be  called  off.   We  already  have  enough 
nuclear  explosives  to  overkill  the  entire  populace  at  least 
twelve  times. 

3.  The  realm  of  space  should  be  guaranteed  as  out  of 
bounds.   All  space  projects  should  be  turned  over  to  NASA. 
Effort  should  be  concentrated  on  scientific  application, 
peaceful  application,  to  include  an  elaborate  detection  system 
for  reconnaissance  of  all  nations  having  nuclear  capabilities. 

4.  An  international  communication  system  should  be 
set  up  to  check  on  accidents  or  incidents  that  might  lead 

to  inadvertent  war.   Under  the  control  and  sponsorship  of  the 
United  Nations,  this  system  would  flash  immediate  word  of  an 
accidental  explosion  or  missile  release  to  all  nations  in- 
volved . 

5.  A  thorough  study  of  the  effects  of  nuclear  war 
should  be  made  by  the  United  Nations  and  released  to  all 
nations.   This  study  should  make  clear  to  all  peoples  of  the 
earth  precisely  what  a  nuclear  war  would  mean.   It  is  time 
the  hard  core  facts  of  this  vital  matter  are  fully  and 
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frankly  stated. 

CONCLUSION 

No  doubt,  there  are  many  people  who  will  say  that 
these  proposals  are  idealistic  and  impractical.   Others  will 
say  that  they  are  too  conservative,  scarcely  touching  the 
heart  of  the  problem.   Many  will  say  that  the  ethical  implica- 
tions of  nuclear  war  have  been  avoided.   Admittedly,  the  steps 
outlined  are  only  a  beginning.   Maybe  the  ethical  implications 
of  nuclear  war  have  not  been  dealt  with  decisively.   But  in 
the  long  run,  the  only  "hope  of  civilization"  is  complete 
renunciation  of  the  overwhelming  new  weapons.   We  must  start 
somewhere.   If  we  really  mean  what  we  say  about  our  desire  for 
nuclear  arms  control  and  disarmament,  we  must  begin  by  calming 
the  fears  that  inspired  the  arms  race.   Limiting  our  counter- 
punch  to  truly  defensive  proportions  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  Christian's  problem  with  nuclear  war. 
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